BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
nobody disputed, was roused with a just indignation, and
pronounced this memorable sentence upon the noble authour
and his editor. 'Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward: a
scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss against religion and
morality; a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it
off himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to
draw the trigger after his death!'
Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make an
excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the
libraries there. Of this, and of many interesting circum-
stances concerning him, during a part of his life when he
conversed but little with the world, I am enabled to give a
particular account, by the liberal communications of the
Reverend Mr Thomas Warton, who obligingly furnished me
with several of our common friend's letters, which he illus-
trated with notes.7 These I shall insert in their proper places.
Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr
Warton preserved and communicated to me the following
memorial, which, though not written with all the care and
attention which that learned and elegant writer bestowed on
those compositions which he intended for the publick eye, is
so happily expressed in an easy style, that I should injure it
by any alteration:
'When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long vacation
was beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This
was the first time of his being there, after quitting the Uni-
versity. The next morning after his arrival, he wished to see
his old College, Pembroke. I went with him. He was highly
pleased to find all the College-servants which he had left
there still remaining, particularly a very old butler; and ex-
pressed great satisfaction at being recognised by them, and
conversed with them familiarly. He waited on the master, Dr
[John] RadclifTe, who received him very coldly. Johnson at
least expected, that the master would order a copy of his
Dictionary, now near publication : but the master did not
choose to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine,
nor even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. After we
had left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, "There lives a man,
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